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Djilas, Milovan The New Class 
Praeger. Aug. 12,1957. 214p. $3.95. 


A former leader in the top echelons of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party, Milovan Djilas is now imprisoned 
in one of the strongest and most remote jails maintained 
by Tito’s regime. He is accused of the ultimate crime 
possible for a Communist to commit: he is a devia- 
tionist, he has dared to think differently ideologically 
than he is commanded to by the Party leaders; he has 
criticized the policies and actions of the ruling powers 
of Communism, not only in Russia but in his native 
Yugoslavia. His book, written before he was finally 
seized toward the end of last October and which he 
ordered to be published in the “free world” without 
regard to what its publication might mean for him, may 
Prove to be one of the most devastating documents to 
Communism the world has seen. For this report on 
the corrosive influence of communist philosophy and 
Practice goes beyond many similar confessions of dis- 
illusionment by former communists. Read carefully— 
and it must be read carefully and attentively; for it 


has the flavor of a manuscript written with a desperate 
but dedicated haste—it shows that the whole theoretic 
structure called Marxist philosophy is false at its root 
and dynamically contradictory to the idealistic slogans 
it proposes for profession. 


Mr. Djilas examines Communism as it now stands, in 
its maturity as a “successful revolution,” and shows 
that it inevitably engenders a New Class of totalitarian 
despots entrenched in power by ideological unity, 
complete ownership, and political dictatorship. It is 
time now, he says in effect, to judge the nature and 
valdity of communism, whether international or na- 
tional, on the basis of what it has achieved and how it 
has achieved it. 
“This is a class whose power over men is the most complete 
known to history. For this reason it is a class with very 
limited views, views which are false and unsafe. . . . Having 
achieved industralization, the new class can now do nothing 
more than strengthen its brute force and pillage the people. 
. . . While the new class accomplished one of its greatest 
successes in the revolution, its method of control is one of 
the most shameful pages in human history. . . . When the 








new class leaves the historical scene—and this must happen— 
there will be less sorrow over its passing than there was for 
any other class before it. Smothering everything except what 
suited its ego, it has condemned itself to failure and shameful 
ruin (p. 69)... . Despite its powerful concentration of forces 
in one pair of hands and its rapid if unbalanced successes, 
the Communist economic system has been showing deep 
fissures and weaknesses since the moment of its complete 
victory. Even though it has not yet reached the height of its 
power it is already running into difficulties. Its future is less 
and less secure (p. 123).” 
Perhaps the most revealing chapter in this book is that 
on “Tyranny Over the Mind,” in which Djilas proves 
himself a penetrating and powerful analyst of the whole 
communist system and shows, with exceptional clarity 
the basic falsity, the illusion of the arbitrary materialism 
adopted by Marx and Engels upon which the entire 
structure of Leninism and Stalinism, and of all other 
forms of Communism have been erected. Of import- 
ance, too, is the chapter on the “essence of commu- 


nism”; and that on National Communism. 


Not only is The New Class a challenging document 
that should be studied by every thinking citizen, but it 
emerges also as a stirring manifestation of the personal 
courage and integrity of its author. For this is a call to 
freedom uttered by a man who knew that he was risk- 


ing his life in making it. 
R. F. Grady, S.J. 


* * * 


Shulman, Max Rally Round the Flag, Boys! 
Doubleday. Aug. 15, 1957. 278p. $3.50. 


Harry Bannerman is a successful magazine writer who 
like most male residents of Putnam’s Landing, Con- 
necticut, commutes to New York City. Harry’s wife, 
Grace, spends most of her time in club activities, com- 
munity projects, and money drives for charitable groups. 
Harry is extremely annoyed at Grace’s extramural 
occupations, and he becomes involved in an affair with 
Angela Hoffa, wife of a busy, cynical television execu- 
tive. Meanwhile, the U. S. Army decides to set up a 
missile base in Putnam’s Landing, and Lieutenant Guido 
di Maggio, a native of the town, is placed in charge of 
public relations. Guido is having great difficulty with 
his girl, Maggie Larkin, because she is obsessed by ad- 
vanced psychological theory. Maggie has been dis- 
missed from her position as a schoolmistress because 
of teaching intimate sex details to her second grade 
students. A number of similar events occur when, 
finally, in the course of a Fourth of July celebration one 
of the army rockets is accidentally shot off. A brawl 
develops between the local male teenagers and the base 
soldiers because both groups are anxious to claim the 
belles of the area. This scuffle finally progresses to a 
riot between the army and the civilians. But all ends 
well. Grace accepts the return of the erring Harry; 
Guido and Maggie marry, and tranquility is restored. 

Schulman’s humor has two main charactertistics: it is 
obvious, and it is sophomoric. Occasionally he achieves 
some thoughtful, intellectual humor in this book. There 
is some good satire on television, juvenile delinquency, 
and on women’s ability to outlive men, but such humor 
is sporadic and brief. Usually the wit is brash and 
heavy; it is basically college humor for the masses. 
There is little sly subtlety or perceptive portraits of 
foibles. Schulman’s humor is far from the heights of, 
say, James Thurber or an Alec Guinness movie. Schul- 
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man’s humor is geared for the unsophisticated college 
set or the pie-in-the-face lovers. If you have outgrown 
slapstick routines, you will not find Schulman very 
enjoyable. 

A few issues ago in Best Sellers Myles Gannon, review- 
ing a collection of the best American writing, noted 
that American writing is very depressing and remarked 
that a “first-rate humorist could make a mint jp 
America today.” While his remark is quite true, we 
could add as a corollary, remembering Schuman’s repv- 
tation and accomplishment, that even a_ fifth-rate 
humorist can “make a mint in America today.” 0 


tempora! 
Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


* * * 

























Chute, B. J. The Blue Cup 


Dutton. Aug. 6,1957. 221p. $3.50. 

The Blue Cup is a collection of twelve short stories 
written by B. J. Chute and originally published in such 
well-known magazines as The Saturday Evening Post, 
Good Housekeeping, Collier’s, The Women’s Home 
Companion, and Woman’s Day. Here the author has 
divided them into three sections, four belonging to 
“childhood,” four to the “in-betweens,” and four to 
the “older ones.” However, each story is different, 
each has its own charm or message. 













Miss Chute’s work is a relief from the sharp, bitter 
quality of many present-day short stories. Her’s are 
earthy without offending, humorous without stinging, 
entertaining, and always moral. In The Jukebox and 
the Kallikaks, for instance, she gives us characters quite 
similar to Steinbeck’s, but what delightful characters! 










Instead of probing into the background of children to 
see what factors in their heredity or environment influ. 
ence their actions or personalities, she captures the 
wonderful moments, the brightness, the adventure 
which come to all children. The wealthy, sheltered 
little boy in The Fiesta who, like a caged animal, tastes 
freedom in one short escapade and will never be the 
same again, and the middle-class boy in the heart 
tugging story, Birthday Gift, who solves a racial prob 
lem without offending his parents or his negro friend 
are examples. 


The title story, The Blue Cup, is superfically the story 
of a woman who, though ill and weighed down with 
personal problems, has had to turn to the only method 
she knows to make a living, a cleaning woman. On 
her first day in a new “place” she is left alone by her 
reluctant employer. Because she is so tired and ill, she 
has restrained herself from going around “touching 
things gently with the tip of a finger, pretending that 
the one she liked best belonged to her,” until a chine 
cup standing on a wall bracket catches her attention. 
She cannot resist picking up the delicate cup, when 
the ringing of a telephone startles her, so that she drops 
the cup and breaks it. In panic she decides to deceive 
her mistress, collect her money, and leave without men- 
tioning the incident, but an innate honesty prevents 
her from doing this and she confesses that she broke it. 
Her mistress is momentarily distressed and _ irritated, 
but to the cleaning woman’s bewildered joy, she be 
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littles the loss. And therein lies the true story of The 
Blue Cup. For though the mistress has no idea of the 
background of the sad, weary little cleaning woman she 
has seen for the first time that day, “. ... she knew for 
certain... that her grandmother (who had given her 
the cup) had been the kindest person she had ever 
known, and that her cup which was so lovely mustn’t 
be allowed to hurt anyone.” 

There are other delightful and thought-provoking stories 
in the volume, and while the reader sometimes is con- 
scious of the author’s writing technique, all of the in- 
habitants of Miss Chute’s world whether they are the 
children, the in-betweens, or the old ones are treated 
with warmth or humor, with gentleness and compas- 
sion, as the occasion demands. 


Elizabeth O’Rourke, 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
* * * 


White, Leslie T. Monsieur Yankee 
Morrow. Aug. 14,1957. 314p. $3.95. 


When Will Tayloe, tyro American physician, went to 
Paris to seek his friend André Guillet, he found him- 
self in the midst of the Reign of Terror and suspected 
by the police, since Guillet was a member of a splinter 
group which had stolen 60,000 muskets for use in over- 
throwing the current regime. Rescued from assassina- 


tion by Dr. Oliver Slade, (really the British secret 
agent, James Jervis), Will is soon embroiled with the 
Abbé Toussaint and ensnared by the lovely Nifion, 
who is a reluctant police spy at first but later Will’s 
light o’ love. Learning that André is dead, Will volun- 


teers to complete the mission and deliver the muskets. 
Nifion accompanies him but, after a series of rapid-fire 
events, the muskets are lost with Will and Nifion escap- 
ing to England. 

As is usual with most so-called historical novels today, 
this is merely an adventure story set against an histori- 
cal background and containing the usual incidents of 
illicit sexuality; it is also heavily larded with profanity 
and vulgarity. As a story it would not harm adult 
readers; neither would it give them any value in return 
for their reading. 


* * * 
Pillar of Cloud 


Burgess, Jackson 
Putnam. July 19,1957. 254p. $3.50. 


(Literary Guild Choice—August ) 


Mr. Burgess’ impressive little book comes very close to 
legitimate double tragedy; and, since it is a western 
with a familiar theme— internal conflict and Indian 
trouble for a wagon party moving west across the plains 
—the achievement must be called remarkable. The 
novel is so completely free from clichés and black-and- 
white characterizations that Mr. Burgess, unhappily, 
may not be able to sell the movie rights. Unless, of 
course, Hollywood decides to change a few things and 
make it an Eddie Fisher-Debbie Reynolds musical. 


The story, set in 1858, is disarmingly simple. A brash 
but likable young man with an immature cynicism 
about people joins a wagon party led by a plodding 
dreamer who believes he is about to achieve his dream, 
@ new trail west from the Kansas River to Denver. The 
Personalities, realist and idealist, grate from the start. 
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In the end, the young engineer, McVey, and the old 
guide, Drum, destroy each other, and very nearly the 
five others who share their journey. 

The business is beautifully wrought, the clear, unpre- 
tentious prose describing the hard, hot journey through 
Kansas until you can almost taste the dust, while all 
the time the character conflict nags and nags its way 
toward violence. The two adversaries, the one sniping 
and mocking, the other bearing it nobly, occupy the 
center of the stage. The others, including even the 
narrator, Cooper, who is McVey’s chance-met friend, 
are important only as they fail to see the crisis coming 
and head it off. They include a gentle Quaker couple, 
a coolly practical easterner, and a half-grown but quite 
sensible boy. It is in no sense the usual motley group 
of stock characters one finds on such a trip. The pretty 
Quaker woman does not succumb to McVey’s mild 
advances: in fact, she gives him only a Christian love 
that is often very moving. The easterner is neither a 
braggart who turns coward nor a coward who turns 
hero; he is, in fact, little changed by his harrowing 
journey. And the Indians are wishy-washy types who 
attack in little bands, raise more noise than blood, and 
sneak off when just one of their braves is killed. 


If this book has a flaw as a novel, it is precisely because 
there is so much good in all these people that one has 
difficulty in knowing where to put his feelings. Par- 
ticularly in the central conflict, there is the inescapable 
feeling that the author agrees with McVey: the old 
guide really is a fanatic who will risk the lives of all 
for the glory of blazing a new trail. Yet McVey is so 
sharply obnoxious about it he is unable to convince 
the rest of the party. He gets into the psychological 
warfare so deeply that ultimately one of them must 
die, and it is McVey. The guide, his confidence and 
his dream shattered, simply because he was too easy, 
too patient, rides off into the wilderness and blows his 
brains out. Who was right? The author gives the 
edge to the realist. Frankly, I could not get over the 
feeling that the dreamer was in the right up to the end. 


This, of course, makes for absorbing reading, although 
it plods a bit, especially at the start. Whatever this 
small confusion, Mr. Burgess has written an exceptional 
novel that explores the gray no man’s land between 
two differing visions of life: it is strongly human, sym- 
pathetic, and painfully real. 

James W. Arnold, 


Sacramento, California 
*x* * * 


Block, Libbie The Hills of Beverley 
Doubleday. Aug. 1, 1957. 357p. $3.95. 


Written with a conscious, twinkle-eyed elegance, de- 
liberately modelled on the style of XVIIth and XVIIIth 
century diarists of the royal courts, this amusingly 
satiric novel about the titled gentry of Hollywood’s elite 
is something special and should have a quiet success 
that ought to outlast the summer season. Mrs. Block, 
as wife of a motion-picture executive, knows whereof 
she writes, of the intrigues and pretensions, the gossip 
and ennui, the tightly concentric circles of caste and 
class of the latter-day royalty of the film-capitol’s courts. 
With elegance and wit she has portrayed the whole 
dynastic society of Beverly Hills in a manner that is 
more devastating than any of the raw-meat-realist 
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school have succeeded in achieving. And she has 
proved that the pen can be as devastatingly effective 
as the boning knife, that a dry-point etching can often 
be more clear and revealing than a canvas full of raw 
color. This is an artful novel, sustained from start to 
finish, which we can recommend to the reader whose 
taste is not already vitiated beyond repair. 


While the plot is cleverly complicated, the story is 
basically that of the triumph of virtue over circum- 
stances and events and emotions and the insidious at- 
tacks of the envious and greedy. Sophie Balderston, a 
wealthy heiress, orphaned by an accident in which her 
parents perished, arrives in Beverly Hills to stay with 
her mother’s old friend, Mrs. Tass, retired widow of a 
great producer. She is not only rich but beautiful and 
virtuous. She meets and marries David Staver, head 
of Staver Studios, a man of complete honesty and in- 
tegrity. David’s great friend is James Darcy, a hand- 
some debonair assistant to Mr. Hennschein of All-Arts 
Studios, a man who is as successful in business as in 
winning the hearts of the women. James and Sophie 
fall in love, but fight against the temptation and re- 
main stubbornly loyal, Sophie to her husband and her 
vows, James to his friend and to his adored lady. In- 
evitably, David learns of the attachment of the two 
closest to him, but only after Sophie realizes that she 
no longer feels any passion for James. The knowledge 
threatens to destroy his marriage and his career. But, 
after some harrowing heartaches for Sophie and David, 
all is straightened out, and virtue triumphs. 


Interwoven with this basic plot are a dozen other sub- 
plots, all contributing to the central complication. There 
is the problem of getting Eastern bankers to back the 
purchase of a new film process, a problem entrusted to 
James in which he fails in spite of his best efforts. Then 
the competition between Binstocker and Dentlex, 
(clever paronyms in the manner of Dickens and others 
before him), for the favors of Mr. Hennschein. The 
intrigue of Manning Zebb to win a place in the arc- 
light nobility; the rise of the cunning Miss Loys Jongell; 
the machinations of Mrs. Crue to rise to eminence; the 
marital troubles of Mr. and Mrs. Jackwith; the powerful 
influence of Alpha Twye, gossip columnist; and the 
pursuit of James by the Princess Mussia Simonovna, 
“fa stomach dancer.” Through it all Mrs. Tass moves 
like a Greek choric figure, illustrating her advice to the 
principals with little stories of bygone days in the Hills 
of Beverly. 


Little of the foibles of Hollywood’s society escapes the 
satiric eye of Mrs. Block; and she manages to expose 
them all to view with understanding and sympathy 
which is merely sugar-coating to an acid observation. 
The result is a novel that is far more authentic than 
any Deer Park. And, wonder to relate, not a four letter 
word or shocker in the whole fabric. What’s more, 
this novel has style; and that’s a rare thing, these days. 


R. F. Grady, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
* * * 


Waugh, Evelyn The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold 
Little, Brown. Aug. 12,1957. 232p. $3.75. 

Gilbert Pinfold was a successful novelist. He was hav- 
ing just a bit of trouble getting to sleep nights, so a bit 
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of drink was in order. And when that didn’t work, a 
few pills seemed the proper bill of fare—with powders 
thrown in from another doctor. There was sleep after 
this, but not the sleep he had hoped to find. And with 
the restless sleep came other things that were truly 
ghastly. For things began to happen which were not 
happening, and Gilbert Pinfold suddenly found himself 
in a world where he did not know what was real and 
what was dream. 


Upon this basis Waugh’s new novel is built. It is the 
story of the man haunted by hallucinations as real as 
the world around him, taking a trip that would cure all 
this, and bring him back once more into the world 
where the real was real. It is a truly remarkable theme 
for a novel. Unfortunately, it is a most unremarkable 
novel. 


Waugh insists that what happens in this book actually 
happened to him. I am prepared to believe it. The 
catalogue of unreality is much too real for it all to have 
been imagined. But I feel that its reality is too close 
to Waugh for him to make it into a successful novel— 
at least this novel. 


The unreality grows on Pinfold. It grows to that pro 
portion where the whole world is unreal. And the 
reader is forced to work through chapter after chapter 
of dreams, knowing they are dreams, knowing they can 
have no essential meaning in the story. Waugh is best 
when his amusements end in riotous laughter. There 
is no such touch in this book. Its humor is nothing to 
laugh at, and Waugh himself does not seem to be truly 
amused. If you’re a passionate Waugh man, as I am, 


skip this. 
Frank E. O’Gorman, M.A., 


University of Scranton 
* * * 


Reichley, James The Burying of Kingsmith 
Houghton, Mifflin. Aug. 13,1957. 426p. $4.50. 

Often has this reviewer speculated on the dearth of 
Pennsylvania authors and novels. About the only well- 
known American novel which has ever captured— 
with certain distortions, to be true—some of the local 
Pennsylvania tone has been the Miracle of the Bells 
written by an inveterate New York City dweller, Rus 
sell Janney. Even John O’Hara’s well-written Appoint- 
ment in Samatra might just as well take place in Illinois 
or Indiana because it has little Pennsylvania local color 
or distinctively Keystone State background. Native 
Pennsylvanians who attempt to portray their natal state 
and its people seem doomed to failure. The Burying 
of Kingsmith is a case to the point. 


Nathaniel Kingsmith, mayor of Fort William (presum- 
ably Pottsville, Pa.), is killed in the Korean War, and 
his body is returned to his birthplace for burial. His 
younger stepbrother, Eddy Marx, a newspaper reporter 
in the “City” (presumably Philadelphia) is sent upstate 
to write a story about the young, dead mayor. Marx 
has not been in Fort William for ten years. He had 
left in rebellion because his father had shown favoritism 
toward his stepbrother. Marx’s return typifies the 
American you-can’t-go-home-again theme. Marx hopes 
to see at the funeral Frances Fogarty, daughter of @ 
former mayor, who had had affairs with both his 
brother and himself. Even though Marx is aware of 
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Frances’ shortcomings, he is still attracted to her. She 
is present at the funeral, and she is the least appealing 
woman in all fiction. While she is pursued by Eddy 
before, during, and after the funeral, she disdains his 
companionship. On the day of the funeral the local 
politicians met with a Judge from the state capital to 
choose Kingsmith’s successor. Dan Shimonis, a young, 
unpolished Czech laborer—but dynamic party-worker, 
aspires to the office, but he is rejected by the party 
bosses in favor of country club lawyer Barney Gould. 


After the burial occurs, Shimonis who has been carry- 
ing on an ffair with Kingsmith’s widow tells her that he 
is no longer interested. As she is in despair over her 
treatment, she is almost drowned in a nearby reservoir. 
Marx writes a sensational story about her alleged sui- 
cide, but destroys the copy as a tribute to his brother 
because his brother struggled so bravely for the better 
things in life (and you thought the Miracle of the Bells 
was maudlin). In addition to destroying the story that 
could make him a famous reporter, Eddy visits his 
Jewish father after a lapse of ten years. His father had 
always denied his racial origin and trained his sons to 
do likewise. Eddy has been confused by this denial of 
his heritage. Facing his father he asserts his origins and 
finds himself mature and free from the blight of the 
past. He picks up the phone and dials Frances Fogarty. 


The foggy verbiage and profuse padding in this story 
are outrageous. There are long enumerations of prosaic 
household details, and there are long enumerations of 
the buildings on main street. Both of these never- 
ending lists of dead data tell us nothing to develop the 
story or give insight into the characters. Above all, the 
conversations are intolerable. Reichley uses conversa- 
tion as filler. The conversation never moves the story; 
it simply goes around and around. If you are so un- 
fortunate as to read this book, then, by all means, skip 
the conversations. The conversations are morasses 
filled with platitudes like “your oatmeal will get cold” 
while the characters do such original things as studying 
their laps. The political smoke-filled room meeting 
offers opportunity for trenchant writing, but we receive 
nothing but boring banalities. 


No character sympathy presents itself. Eddy Marx, the 
quasi-hero, is an unsteady, immature bit of pulp, while 
the quasi-heroine, Frances Fogarty, immoral, cynical, 
intolerant, is unwholesome to the core. There is a 
brief, pathetic portrait of Buck Fogarty, last hurrah 
style, which has some merit, but the novel in general 
is unspeakably amateurish and cumbersome. It is sur- 
prising that this manuscript was published. 

On the dust jacket Reichley is linked with John 
O’Hara, not that John had anything to say about it. 
The publishers note that both Reichley and O’Hara 
are natives of Pottsville, Pa. That is as far as the 
similarity reaches. Even with his faults John O’Hara 
knows how to write. The same may not be said of 


James Reichley. 
Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D. 


* * * 


Nesbitt, Arthur Say You Never Saw Me 
Scribners. July 25,1957. 370p. $3.95. 


Dreary monotony marks the tone of Say You Never 
Saw Me, a first novel from the pen of Arthur Nesbitt. 
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The title stems from the frenzied plea of a woman to 
the taxi driver who takes her to a hotel rendezvous 
with a man not her husband. The substance of the 
book is business on its most unappealing level—the cut- 
throat competitive level of the traveling salesman, who 
are represented as jungle-like inhabitants of a jungle- 
like life. 


More animals than men are these figures, concerned 
wholly with eating, drinking, smoking, and whoring, 
as they race through time via train, plane, hotel room 
with fruitless vicious ferocity. It is a sad book. To 
read 370 pages and to meet only straw figures is more 
than disillusioning. 


Though this book may be widely read, it is worthless. 
And it is a pity that someone with Nesbitt’s gift for 
writing should waste himself with such shoddy, dull, 
sodden and overworked material. The decent sales- 
men will be insulted and infuriated by this novel, for 
the characters in this affair have no standards from 
which to depart. They and their story are completely 


unmoral. 
Leon Baisier, Ph.D., K.S.G., 
Xavier University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


* * * 


Kirst, Hans Hellmut The Return of Gunner Asch 
Little, Brown. July 2, 1957. 310p. $3.95. 


When the long view of history begins to sort out the 
novels written about the Second World War, there are 
quite a few German novels which appear to have an 
excellent chance of survival. And if history takes 
kindly to a mind that has a fine sense of story, an ex- 
cellent structural approach to writing, and a sardonic 
wit almost untouched in modern fiction, Hans Hellmut 
Kirst should be one of those who will be around for a 
long time. 


Gunner Asch came out of a great tradition, the same 
one that produced Good Soldier Schweik, the same one 
that produced Willie and Joe. He moves through the 
war as a good soldier, but he appears to sit outside it 
all, to call off the sheer idiocy of the compounded 
stupidity and venality of the army, the politicians, the 
hangers-on who drift past the barracks or who drift 
into camp. 


The Return of Gunner Asch is the third of the series 
done by Kirst on that redoubtable fellow. It opens just 
before the curtain comes down on the Second World 
War, when Asch is a lieutenant with his artillery, when 
the front has collapsed, the armies have become wan- 
dering little groups of confused men, and the might of 
the American technology is moving inexorably across 
the landscape that was once the mighty heart of Fort- 
ress Europe. Onto this picture comes a Colonel with 
his aide, two cold killers intent only on saving their 
necks in the face of the retribution that is to come. 
There is also Hinrichsen, the major who knows how to 
take orders, who knows the military will never let him 
down, and who embarks on his own crusade of death 
when the military does fail him. There is the General 
who must somehow take charge of the breakup of the 
whole military machine which has been his life, and 
who must keep the balance between stupid organization 
and disastrous chaos. There are multitudes of ordinary 
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soldiers moving past like shadows, waiting for new 
orders after the time of orders has gone by. There are 
confused men and women, thieves, blackmailers, and 
above all, there is Asch, moving sardonically through 
the book toward a moment of vengeance. He has seen 
men brutally thrown to death, and he is going to pay 
it back. 

From the opening pages to the last tired breaking of the 
pieces into the last destruction, The Return of Gunner 
Asch is a fascinating, exciting, probing book. The hand 
of humor is not so broad in this as in the preceding 
volumes of the trilogy, but the same marvelous de- 
lineation of character, from the American Intelligence 
men to the imprisoned pseudo-mayor, is superb; and 
the pace of the narrative is a marvel to behold. If 
you’ve read the other two, you can’t afford to miss this 
one. If you haven’t—read this and start working back- 


wards. 
Frank E. O’Gorman, M.A. 


* * * 


Rigsby, Howard The Avenger 


Crowell. Aug. 9, 1957. 275p. $3.50. 

Clayton Sabin comes home to his own little town. He 
comes filled with hatred for the place and the people 
he fled from so many years ago after his father had 
been convicted of a crime he never committed. He 
has money now, and he is going to use that money to 
have revenge. 


They are all still there when he comes back, too. Some- 
how they have changed, and there is a new generation 
walking around too, but basically they are the people 
he has hated for so long, and one by one they deliver 
themselves into his hands. Some do it directly. Some 
do it through their children. And some do not even 
know they are doing it at all. But for each there is a 
measure of wrath, and for each there is the vessel to 


be filled. 


Only it doesn’t quite work out like that. He finds that 
he cannot live with these people without their becom- 
ing part of his life and without his becoming part of 
their lives. He finds that hatred is tired, and love will 
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not be used as a tool for vengeance. He discovers 
weakness where he expected viciousness, and blindness 
where he expected calculated hatred. It is not the 
world he dreamed of at all, and he is not the person 
he dreamed of being. In this confusion, and in the 
sudden wrath of a new storm breaking over the coun- 
try, he finds a new world and a new self. 


The Avenger is written by an old professional, and the 
ingredients of the story are mixed by a master mixer, 
There is love and hate, calmness and tenseness, clear 
sailing and deep mystery. Rigsby is too good a writer 
to glop up the story with unnecessary incidentals. He 
let you know the people of the town well, and he keeps 
the story moving smoothly. For a long evening’s read 
ing you'll really enjoy, you could do much worse than 
to read this. 


* * * 


Brace, Gerald Warner 
The World of Carrick’s Cove 
Norton. July 29, 1957. 308p. $3.95. 


Professor Brace’s eighth literary excursion from the 
classroom is a piece of regional fiction in the tradition 
of Sarah Orne Jewett. In the form of a memoir it re 
ports the life, from teens to eighties, of Ben Carrick on 
Weymouth Island off the coast of Maine. Carrick’s 
Cove is indeed a world by itself, and only its own col- 
loquial idiom could effectively tell “how we lived there 
and how it used to be when we had to work by hand 
and travel by sea.” 


Ben comes from hardy stock: “Anything that had to 
be done, we did it—generally by hand.” His mother 
and Grandfather Josh are typical, the former a timid, 
hard-working, unappreciated galley slave; the latter a 
briny veteran as solid as a block of “lignum vity.” Then 
there are such others as Iz Stanley, taciturn but omni- 
scient shipbuilder; Minnie Flyer, self-sufficient spinster 
living alone—‘“she’s proud she can do it and not be 
beholden”; Hattie Stanley, who takes the place of a 
doctor; Uncle Jasper, warmly friendly beneath a dry 
outer shell. In contrast to all of them is Pa, a pro 
crastinating Micawber with big plans that never ma- 
terialize and a genius for evading work, who bullies his 
family to cover up his own omissions. 

Ben’s early life gs a mixture of simple joys and much 
hard work: ching wood, fishing, completing Pa’s 
unfinished projécts, swimming, hymns around the piano 
that is Ma‘s one gift in all her life. He learns more at 
the wharf than at school, especially self-dependence. 
Adulthood really arrives when he proudly builds his 
first boat, a sloop named “The Eagle.” He sails his 
prize to nearby Weston, and there enters his greatest 
adventure: courting Cora Chandler. Ben crowds out 
Howard Brackett but has to survive many other vicissi- 
tdues—Pa’s wrecking “The Eagle,” rebuilding the home 
after a fire, Pa’s death, sale of the family land to a game 
preserve, objections by Cora’s parents, and three years 
at sea—before they can marry. Their marriage, which 
brings two children of whom one is lost, is no more 
than a coda bringing the story to the point, three years 
after Cora’s death, when Ben opens his nostalgic retro 
spection. 

Life in Carrick’s Cove offers none of the thrills of 
plotted fiction; even romance is subordinate to liveli- 
hood. People are more important than incident, of 
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which there is little except routine and the occasional 
tragedy that seafaring life entails. The visitor to its 
seclusion must be satisfied with local color, leisurely 
pace, and the everyday activities of a people whose 
provincial idiosyncrasies overlie a generous and curi- 
ously interesting humanity. Anyone who can do so, 
and accept also a sustained exposure to Down East 
speech, will enjoy the experience. 


George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


* * * 


Corbett, Elizabeth Professor Preston at Home 
Lippincott. Aug. 14, 1957. 251p. $3.50. 


Among the neuroses-ridden characters of current best- 
sellers, Professor Preston is as refreshing as a sudden 
shower on a humid afternoon. 

Shortly before his retirement from a small New Eng- 
land college, the widower professor meets a charming 
widow, Mrs. Alice Ames. They marry after a brief 
courtship, and while some might think of them as at 
the sunset of their lives, they themselves consider their 
marriage as the wonderful beginning of a new chapter. 


The professor has a daughter, Dorothy, and Alice a 
son, Johnny. Contrary to the expectations of both their 
parents and the reader, they do not marry. Instead, 
Johnny brings home as his wife Jenny, whom he has 
known less than a month. Dorothy, after refusing Sid, 
a prosperous young broker, accepts Walt, a boyhood 
friend of Johnny’s and neighbor and friend of the 
Prestons. In the meantime, the professor writes two 
books, introducing the public to the glories of classic 
Greece. 

No one in the books needs a psychiatrist; the in-laws 
get along—with a little effort; the middle-aged honey- 
mooners are charming but not cloying. The author is 
quoted, “I thought I’d give this happy news to a world 
which stands greatly in need of it.” Professor Preston 
at Home will please many people. 


This book can be recommended unreservedly. 


Mary O’C. Moriarty, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


* * * 


Terry, C. V. The Golden Ones 
Doubleday. July 18,1957. 285p. $3.75. 


Elizabethan England is always a simple time-space con- 
tinuum within which to set an historical novel; use Will 
Shakespeare, Dick Burbage and Walter Raleigh as char- 
acters; tell the tale from the viewpoint of a wenching 
Irish adventurer on the make, ably supported by a prim 
pre-Puritan lass and a sultry Spanish Mata Hari, and 
one will have the pulp-type adventure story so fre- 
quently masquerading as historical fiction today. 


When Shawn MacManus came from Ireland to seek 
his fortune as actor-poet at Burbage’s Globe Theatre 
he found himself, because of a physical resemblance 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, cast as a pawn in the political 
statesmanship associated with the colonization of the 
New World. Thought to be Raleigh’s natural son, he 
was sought as a spy by the Spaniards (with the lush 
Elvira as temptress) and almost murdered by Essex 
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who was plotting to keep ascendancy over Elizabeth in 
the face of Raleigh’s popularity and appeal. 

At the Globe, where he secures bit parts and soon 
learns that he is neither actor nor poet, Shawn meets 
Susannah (Puss) Fields, a sort of assistant wardrobe 
mistress, who stirs a nobler love in his opportunistic 
heart. Shawn enjoys more of Elvira’s favors but .de- 
finitely casts his lot with Raleigh and is used to entice 
Elizabeth into granting patents for a voyage to Spanish 
Guiana where El Dorado is to be discovered and a 
colony planted. The quest for El Dorado fails and 
the colony is abandoned with Raleigh planning to raid 
the Spanish settlement of Margarita for gold on the 
return voyage. A Spanish captive escapes, abducting 
Susannah, and sets an ambush for Raleigh at Margarita. 
Shawn foils the ambuscade, the settlement is raided 
and he returns to England with Susannah and enough 
gold to buy an interest in the theater and live happily 
ever after as a producer. 


The hackneyed nature of the plot and its inadequate 
development are accompanied by illicit sexuality of 
the sultrier sort which makes the book suitable only for 
adults who would derive little or no value from it. 


* * * 


Cronin, Vincent The Last Migration 
Dutton. Aug. 14,1957. 343p. $4.50. 
“A fruitful countrey, inhabited with pasturing people, which 
dwell in the Summer season upon mountaines, and in Winter 
they remoove into the valleyes without resorting to townes 
or any other habitation: and when they remoove, they doe 
journey in carravans or troops of people and cattell, carrying 
all their wives, children and baggage upon bullocks.” 
So a 17th century traveler described the nomad people 
of southern Persia, a people who for centuries past have 
made the annual migration from lowlands to highlands 
and back, in harmony with the natural cycle of grass 
and water. 


Times have changed, and the lords of all Persia of our 
own day have decreed that these migrations must end. 
Over a hundred thousand people must at once change 
their ancestral pattern of life, to adopt the settled 
existence which will contribute to the building of a 
new nation, conceived in the image and nurtured in 
the idolatry of the West. 

Vincent Cronin went personally to Persia to get his 
story at first hand. The essential facts he learned are 
those same monstrous deeds we have come to accept 
without a shudder—crimes against whole peoples, the 
Warsaw Jews, the Russian peasants of the 1920’s. He 
has taken these stark elements which make up the 
Falqani tribe’s last migraiton, and fused fact, recent 
history, and tribal lore in the form of the saga of a 
single year among these people. The odds are too much 
against the resourceful, vigorous leader, Ghazan Khan, 
who is equal to all the forces of elemental nature 
seemingly allied against him and the Falqani, but who 
cannot match the frauds and venal corruption of the 
petty officialdom of Teheran. What drought and 
locusts could not accomplish, the Persian army finally 
does, turning its mortars and machine guns upon her 
own flesh and blood, destroying a culture and a people, 
an ancestral way of life. For once their leader is slain 
and they are forced into permanent settlements, the 
tribes of southern Persia are doomed to extinction by 
starvation and disease. 
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The Last Migration is a sensitive, serious, and most 
moving book. It deserves the widest possible circula- 
tion, with sympathy and prayer the natural response to 
the heart-rending story it tells. 
Brother D. John, F.S.C., Ph.D., 
Dean, La Salle College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Cottrell, Leonard Lost Cities 


Rinehart. Aug. 12,1957. 251p. $4.50. 
Although Mr. Cottrell admits that he had didactic 
objectives in mind when writing some of his earlier 
books, such as The Lost Pharoahs, Life Under the 
Pharoahs and The Mountains of Pharoah, he informs 
us in his “Introduction” that his only thought in writing 
this book was to entertain his readers. This he does, if 
this reviewer is a typical reader. Dry archaeological 
facts are not presented; instead there is a successful 
effort made to bring to life many of the lost cities of 
ancient civilizations. 
The emphasis is not upon the cities of ancient Egypt, 
but upon some other sites perhaps less well known. 
Because excavations in India in the last thirty years 
have pushed back Indian prehistory more than two 
thousand years, Mr. Cottrell gives us much information 
concerning those discoveries. The valley of the Indus 
river, as well as the valleys of the Nile, Tigris and 
Euphrates, contains convincing evidence of ancient 
civilization of an advanced type. Thousands of tons 
of earth had to be removed in many areas. Unfortu- 
nately much of the writing found in the Indus valley 
has to date been indecipherable. It is believed that 
this so-called Harappan culture of the Indus valley goes 
back at least four thousand years. A decimal system 
was used for weighing and measuring; irrigation was 
widely used. The author has an interesting chapter 
on the impressive remains found on the island of 
Ceylon and also as we might expect, on Pompeii. 
To many readers the most interesting chapters are those 
relating to Chichen-Itza, the great city of the Mayas in 
the province of Yucatan, in Mexico. Many of the 
mammoth structures erected there date back, it is be- 
lieved, to about 1,000 A.D. Equally interesting is the 
story about Macchu Picchu, the old Inca city high in 
the Andes. This lost city was not found until 1911 
because it is in a very inaccessible part of Peru. You 
will be entertained, as Cottrell wished, by reading this 
book and you will learn much of ancient cultures: which 
at one time were considered to be permanent, just as 
we foolishly imagine our own to be. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D.., 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 


* * * 


The Golden Gospels of Echternach 
Praeger. Aug. 15, 1957. 13 color plates, 96 monochrome 


plates, 96p. of text. $25.00. 

The Golden Gospels of Echternach—the Codex Aureus 
Epternacensis—dates from 962 to 1056, covering the 
reigns of Otto the Great and of Henry III, as emperors 
of the Holt Roman Empire. An elaborately adorned 
parchment manuscript, rich in gold and bound in 
jeweled covers, it represents a great work of art as well 
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as of faith. Handsomely reproduced by Frederick A, 
Praeger, Inc., it deserves special mention here to call 
it to the attention of librarians, not further to frustrate 
those with small budgets, but as a treasure that can be 
recommended as a gift item to be bestowed on libraries 
by individuals or groups. The text is based on the 
German text prepared by Dr. Peter Metz. The color 
plaes are beautifully done and the monochrome plates 
are clear and well annotated. 


* * * 


Meade, Robert Douthat 

Patrick Henry: Patriot in the Making 
Aug. 14, 1957. 431p. $7.50. 
One of the glaring breaches in the continuity of Ameri 
can historiography has been an adequate story of Patrick 
Henry along with a good description of Henry’s poli- 
tical, social, and economic environment. Meade’s first 
volume, (of a projected two-volume work), will serve 
to illuminate a great deal of the Patrick Henry story, 
It is obviously the result of a great amount of scholarly 
research in both America and Great Britain, yet the 
style is as sprightly as that of a first-rate novel. There 
is even an element of suspense as this first volume 
comes to a close just as the story of the exciting First 
Continental Congress begins to unfold upon some of 
the most exciting scenes of the American Revolution. 


There are certain portions of this work which may well 
serve as standard expositions of the events portrayed: 
The Parson’s Cause and The Stamp Act Speech. 
Neither of these events has ever been so methodically 
examined for their truth and import as in this present 
study. 

In such a fine contribution to the fields of biography 
and history, this reviewer is almost reluctant to draw 
attention to what may be considered shortcomings: 
(1) The lack of a map of 18th century Virginia; (2) 
The brevity of background for the Patrick Henry- 
Thomas Jefferson political feud; (3) The over-emphatic 
importance atributed to Henry’s racial and _ religious 
forebears as influencing his political theories; (4) The 
location of the footnotes at the end of the book; (5) 
The failure to include much longer quotations from 
some of Henry’s more important utterances. 


Lippincott. 


These shortcomings, however, should not discourage 
scholars of all ages. This work should become a wel- 
come addition to every American historian’s library and 
readers will certainly wait eagerly for the concluding 


volume. 
Francis X. Gannon, Ph.D., 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Metaxas, Alexandre Russia Against the Kremlin 
World. Aug. 7,1957. 189p. $3.00. 

The jacket of the book makes much of the fact that 
the author, a French journalist residing in Switzerland, 
speaks and looks like a Russian. The conclusion from 
that statement, plus the fact of a recent visit to the 
Soviet Union, should make the reader anxious to lear 
what the “average” Russian thinks of Communism, the 
regime, the West, etc. He will not be disappointed. 
And the answer is simple. In no uncertain terms the 
author found a clear division between regime an 
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citizen. While the author does not date the disappear- 
ance of Communism or foresee the nature of its possible 
replacement, he does assert that the inner rot of Com- 
munism has been exposed. Now that the sealed tin of 
Communism has been exposed to some air since Stalin’s 
death, its smell is now so apparent that despite the 
Russian’s “innate indolence” he will not put up with 
it for much longer. 
Metaxas set out to learn the thinking of the Russian 
common man. His book goes much further. In it he 
analyzes the workings of the Kremlin, reports the latest 
rumors on how Stalin died and Beria met his fate, 
dissects the position of the Army in the Soviet Union, 
forecasts Russia’s turn to the West for protection from 
China, comments on the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and much more. All makes interesting reading, but 
how much is specualtion, (in a field where speculation 
is an occupational disease), and how much is accurate 
reporting of conversational information is not easy to 
distinguish. Very few actual conversations find their 
way into the text. The material on the armed forces, 
for instance, could have been gained by talking to ex- 
soldiers. However, recent events indicate how swiftly 
changes can come. Zhukov, in the showdown, did not 
support Malenkov. 
Most Soviet observers hesitate to see active opposition 
to the Soviet regime. At most they predicate indiffer- 
ence on the part of the masses as long as they are left 
alone. Metaxas found real, though not revolutionary, 
opposition, which will eventually shed Communism 
without the need of intervention from the West. 
Russia Against the Kremlin offers sound hope of better 
things to come, if the analysis be credible. There is, 
however, the nagging suspicion that someone’s knowl- 
edge of Russian was lacking remains because of the 
repeated reference to the Tetriakovsk (sic) Gallery and 
Museum in Moscow. All other visitors to Moscow 
enjoy the paintings in the Tretyakov Gallery. 

Walter C. Jaskievicz, 

Institute of Russian Studies, 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


O’Connor, Richard Bat Masterson 
Doubleday. Aug. 15,1957. 263p. $3.75. 


Bat Masterson has a place among the top echelon of 
the West’s gun fighters, along with Wyatt Earp, Doc 
Holliday, Ben Thompson, and the rest, most of whom 
played a considerable part in Bat’s own life story. This 
Kansas farm boy left home early to become, in turn, 
buffalo hunter, army scout, and lawman beside Wyatt 
Earp in Dodge City in the 1870’s when that prairie 
Babylon marked the beginning of the Santa Fe Rail- 
toad for the eastern cattle markets and the end of the 
trail for Texas cowhands. Bat’s position vis-a-vis the 
law is sometimes hazy, being deputy or sheriff on the 
one hand and confidant and rescuer of “bad guys” as 
well as Operator-owner of gambling halls on the other. 

Is reputation as gun fighter made him a legend in his 
own time—enough to allow him in later life occasion- 
ally to sell twenty-three-notched pawnshop revolvers 
to bug-eyed admirers. Reputed to have killed twenty- 
three men, Bat only allowed to three, all with legiti- 
Mate cause; but his deftness was universally respected. 
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Civilization finally caught up with Bat, what with ordi- 
nances against firearms in erstwhile wild and woolly 
towns and premature attempts at liquor prohibition in 
Dodge City itself. A has-been in his forties, Bat tried 
to settle down in Denver, but citizens soon became 
fretful over the presence of this hard drinkin’, gun 
totin’ surly anachronism. The city authorities didn’t 
want anything to happen to the innocent bystander, ‘nor 
to local adolescents with hopped-up courage, nor even 
to this authentic relic of the old West himself. Bat is 
finally cornered by the deputy and his men with all the 
caution he himself would have used to put the peaceful 
pinch on a cattle rustler, and given a one-way ticket 
out of town. 

New York took more kindly to the celebrity with the 
usual accolade of a job as newspaper columnist. As 
sports editor of the Morning Telegraph, he specialized 
in boxing. He made his nightly rounds from prize rings 
to fancy nighteries until death claimed him, befittingly 
enough, at his desk. (The best gunmen all died of 
natural causes.) 


An attempt has been made to make this account of 
Bat Masterson’s life a three-notch, rather than a 
twenty-three notch biography. Fact has been sifted 
from legend by means of such sources as newspapers, 
magazines, memoirs of his contemporaries, and verbal 
accounts of people who knew him. The facts are ex- 
citing enough and as full of chase and pistol shot as 
the old-fashioned western movie. A must for western 
buffs, who will regret the omissions of photographs. 


Brother D. Gabriel, F.S.C., 
La Salle College, 
Philadelphia, 41, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Rios, Tere An Angel Grows Up 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. Aug. 10,1957. 154p. $3.50. 


This is the pleasant and interesting story of Blanca 
Maria Jimenez as she slowly “grows up” at St. Joseph’s 
Academy for Young Ladies at Brentwood on Long 
Island. Blanca Marie never knew her mother. She 
died shortly after Maria’s birth. Her father is a suc- 
cessful and traveling engineer who, when Maria was 
quite young, turned her over to the Sisters at the 
Academy and then went off to work in South America. 


Blanca Maria, it seems, is very bright but a lively 
mischievous child whose early life is one long series of 
troubles for herself, the Sisters or the other girls at the 
Academy. For a time she is placed in a special dormi- 
tory called “The Angels” reserved for those who need 
special help or who find it difficult to get along with 
the others girls at the Academy. This explains the title. 


Mrs. Rios, who also studied at Brentwood, has captured 
in this short book the attitudes of mind and motives, 
the emotional conflicts and the gradual awakening of 
a young lady to a sense of personal responsibility. The 
understanding and sympathetic treatment of a young 
child trying to find herself makes this book worth read- 
ing. What happened to Blanca Maria after her father 
was tricked into finally coming to see her we do not 
know, but the account of her life at the Academy is 
well told. This book will make pleasant reading for 
anyone who does not hate children and their problems. 
Librarians, especially those plagued with requests for 
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“good” books about young people will be glad to see 
this book. It is good for young readers because it will 
tell an interesting story and teach a number of lessons 
all in one experience. 


Peter Damian Holzer, O.F.M., Ph.D., 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 


* * * 


Kampelman, Max M. 
The Communist Party vs. C. I. O. 
Praeger. May 26,1957. 299p. $6.00. 


In this volume Mr. Kampelman provides the reader 
with a detailed, scrupulously factual account of the 
movements of members of the Communist Party into 
and out of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
He clearly demonstrates what their objectives were in 
seeking power within the C. I. O. unions; then shows 
with painstaking documentation what they did with 
the power once they had acquired it; why the manner 
in which they made use of their power outraged the 
non-Communist members of the unions; and how they 
were finally driven out of their positions. 


The author takes the position that, regardless of the 
skill with which Communist labor leaders engaged in 
collective bargaining to gain the allegiance of the union 
members, they were nevertheless primarily interested 
in obtaining and holding on to their high union posi- 
tions for the purpose of advancing the cause of Com- 
munism and simultaneously the cause of the Soviet 


Union. 


Part I of the book deals with the historical background 
of trade unionism in the United States, and shows, step 
by step, how the Communists first penetrated the 
C. I. O. In Part II, the opposition to the Communist 
from the right, and from liberal elements within the 
unions, is discussed. Part III takes up the cases brought 
against the four Communist-dominated unions by the 
C. I. O. which ended in their expulsion. In Part IV 
the author surveys the position of the C. I. O. on the 
world labor scene. Part V, the conclusion, presents 
his views on the basic causes of the failure of the Com- 
munist Party to take over the main body of the labor 
movement. There is an appendix dealing with federal 
legislation designed to cope with this problem, covering 
the Taft-Hartley Act (1947), NLRB policies, Depart- 
ment of Justice activities, Communist countermeasures, 
etc. 

The author from 1949 to 1955 was legisaltive counsel 
to United States Senator Hubert H. Humphrey and 
served for nearly seven years in a key legal and political 
advisory position in the United States Senate. This 
volume displays a comprehensive grasp of the subject 
and indicates exhaustive research. The book is thor- 
oughly documented and is unquestionably one of the 
finest treatises on this subject that has been written. 
He gives a chronological account with an excellent ex- 
position of the internal manipulations in the unios in- 
volved. The work is particularly informative in those 
parts where he shows the maneuvering of the Com- 
munist Party in the C. I. O. before the entry of the 
United States into World War II. 


He extols the Catholic clergy for their assistance in this 
drive against Communism and gives emphasis to the 
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Best SELLErs 


labor schools established by the Catholic Church lj 
over the country in every large industrial city. One 
hundred such permanent schools have been estab 
lished, twenty-four directed by the Jesuits; thirty-two 
by diocesan authorities; and the rest sponsored by Cath. 
olic Fraternal organizations, colleges and the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists. It is estimated that 750) 
men and women are “graduated” each year. 


One such school is the Xavier Labor School at the 
Church of St. Francis Xavier in New York, directed 
by the Reverend Philip A. Carey, a Jesuit. Its course 
of study, like that of most of the schools, is intensely 
practical. It includes: labor law, trade union methods, 
(organizing, contract negotiations, handling grievances), 
parliamentary procedure, economics, public speaking, 
labor history and labor ethics. 


The author concludes that the decisiveness of the 
C. I. O. victory over the Communist Party is in a meas 
ure illustrated by the fact that Communist-led union; 
in 1949 claimed a membership of more than two mil. 
lion and are today estimated to represent no more than 
two hundred thousand workers. The real measure and 
significance of the outcome, however, must be spelled 
out in broader terms. Equally important are the lessons 
learned from the experience. 

This work is of such scope, and displays such erudition 
on the part of the author, that it may well become 2 
literary landmark in this field. In order to assimilate 
the contents thoroughly, intensive study would be re 
quired. As a reference volume it is invaluable and 
deserves a place on the shelves of every library in the 


country. 
Joseph J. Walsh, A.M., LL.M., 


University of Scranton 
* * * 


Richberg, Donald R. Labor Union Monopoly 
Regnery. May 14,1957. 175p. $3.50. 


The author took part in the early struggle to unionize 
industry, co-authored the Railway Labor Act of 1926 
and the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, and 
was the last head of the NRA in 1936. He rendered 
services for many years to labor organizations, particu 
larly from 1920 to 1933 and to some extent as recently 
as 1943. Since that time his representation of many 
corporate interests made any further representation of 
labor unions impossible. However, until recent years 
he definitely avoided any partisan representation of 
employers’ interests. 

In this book he is very much disturbed that there is “2 
clear and present danger of labor union monopoly.” 
He feels that this situation, if accomplished, will be due 
in a large measure to the judicial interpretations and 
legislative activities involving agencies in the creation 
of whick he was largely instrumental. He seems com 
cerned that his activities, in concert with others, may 
have created a Frankenstein which may eventually de 
stroy the basic tenets of labor-management relations. 


This volume, while it is informaitve, is merely a recitd 
of the pertinent acts of Congress and a discussion 0 
several well-known cases which are thoroughly familiar 
to anyone who is at all conversant with this subject 
While this book may be valuable to anyone who ss 
interested in a short summary of this subject, it adds 
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nothing, except for the author’s personal reminiscences, 
that has not previously been thoroughly expounded. 


Joseph J. Walsh, A.M., LL.M. 
* * * 


ky, Jesse L_—with Don Weldon 
oe? I Blow My Own Horn 
Doubleday. July 3,1957. 284p. $4.50. 


When the final history of Hollywood is compiled, Jesse 
Lasky is going to have a place way up at the top with 
men like Sam Goldwyn and C. B. DeMille. They are 
three of the great founders of the movies, and the story 
of the life of any one of them is something worth noting 
in the passing parade of books. I Blow My Own Horn 
is Lasky’s story. In a sense it has to be classified as 
“must” reading for anyone interested in Hollywood; 
but it seems a shame that the book just does not come 
near the size of the subject—and even the subject does 
not always seem to approach the size of the subject. 


Lasky’s book is, in a sense an Autobiography; but it 
might more properly be called an autobiographical 
panegyric. Lasky loves himself, knows how wonderful 
he is and was, and lets you know pretty early in the 
game that you’d better take him seriously, even if he 
gems to be poking fun at himself. His humor, as they 
sid of old Sam Johnson, is nothing to be laughed at. 


Lasky came to Hollywood when there was no place 
there at all. It was only a grove of trees happily 
separated from Los Angeles. He came with Goldwyn 
and DeMille, and the three of them set about the task 
of producing those silly old silent pictures which even 
sem wonderful now. Lasky stayed around Hollywood 
fora long time, and managed to come up with a rather 
staggering array of stars whom he discovered—Carol 
Lombard, Spencer Tracy, and Crosby among others. 
This is the story of the weird days when he was making 
those pictures, and the happier days when Lasky enter- 
prises just about covered the industry. 


But somehow the book just doesn’t read right. Lasky 
has that unhappy facility of telling you how he really 
gofed now and then—only it wasn’t really Lasky that 
sinned, but everybody else. When he failed it was 
never because he just missed a point. He was always 
% far ahead of his time. After a while you begin to 
wonder about “They were all out of step but Jesse.” 


Naturally much of the book is anecdotal, and some of 
the anecdotes about the legendary names of the motion 
picture business are wonderful. Lasky knew them all, 
and helped most of them. Had he managed to inject 
abit of honest humility into the book it might be one 
of the greatest. As it is, it is worth reading, but not 
very. 

One more thing in passing. The type looks all wrong. 
I'm sure this will make someone very unhappy—if he 
can and does read this review—but the type seems to 
be crowded onto the page, as though there were a very 
limited budget set for this particular production, and 
the pictures were eating up most of it. Tastes differ 
in type, I know, but the overall effect of this particular 
book is to make it look very cheap and hurried. Which 
asin that Doubleday does not often commit. The 
thosting of the hook is done smoothly. 


Frank E. O’Gorman, M.A. 


Lasky — Dunaway — Bagby — Curtiss 
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Dunaway, Philip and Mel Evans 


A Treasury of the World’s Great Diaries 


Doubleday. Aug. 1, 1957. 586p. $3.95. 


What compels some men and women to write journals, 
in which presumably they confide secrets never in- 
tended to be known by others, is hard to ascertain. 
One suspects that the diarist hopes his writing will be 
read by others sometime; that thus some measure of 
immortality may illuminate his (or her) name when 
the body has passed into anonymity. The fun of read- 
ing diaries is often close to that of keyhole peeping 
and eavesdropping. Somewhat reprehensible and dis- 
reputable. The editors of this farrago of self-com- 
munings give samples from eighty-five practitioners of 
the art, a goodly number of them professional writers. 
It is amusing to find Fannie Burney’s jottings next to 
those of George Washington, with Harold Ickes on the 
other side of George. Samuel Pepys, of course, is gen- 
erously sampled. Not properly diaries, The Jesuit Re- 
lations, reports from missionaries in Canada, are repre- 
sented with a few excerpts. Anne Frank, Thomas Alva 
Edison, Vaslav Nijinsky, Michihiko Hachiya (a survivor 
of Hiroshima), are some of the others in company with 
Stendhal, Davy Crockett, Boswell, Byron, Odd Nan- 
sen, to mention only a few. The Treasury is a good 
thing for the bedside table or for dipping into at odd 
hours. Oddly enough, most of it is fascinating. 


* * * 


CLUE-WORKS 


John M. Coppinger, Elmhurst, Illinois 
Contributing Editor 

Bagby, George 
Doubleday. June 20,1957. 190p. $2.95. 
One is easily tempted to judge that the Crime Club 
was dead wrong to publish this latest production of 
the prolific George Bagby. It’s the unexciting Inspec- 
tor Schmidt of the New York Police Department. The 
case in point: Sandra Cook, aloof and impassioned 
Broadway dancing star, stops a slug between the eyes 
while opening her window. Obviously the shot came 
from across the street. So we have a routine and 
pedestrian investigation of which Sandra’s neighbors 
were so inclined to state their dislike so emphati- 
cally. Our warning to the reader: we could be dead 
wrong on this one; but a reader can be left holding the 
bag by Bagby. 


Dead Wrong 


* * * 


Curtiss, Ursula The Stairway 
Dodd, Mead. Aug. 12,1957. 185p. $2.95. 


Stephen Potter was wealthy, but proud, jealous and 
mean. He brought into his Connecticut home a dowdy 
distant cousin, obviously to spy upon his wife Madeline; 
and hired a sardonic gardener of some good looks osten- 
sibly to serve as agent provocateur. His son, Matthew, 
a boy of five, smashed a prized microscope the day 
Stephen first hit Madeline. That night Stephen fell 
down the main staircase and died at its foot. Cousin 
Cora was standing at the head of the stair when Made- 
line came there. It looked as though Cora had done 
it. But Cora, using Madeline’s silence, gradually let it 
be known that Madeline had pushed Stephen, though 
“her lips were sealed.” The web she weaves around 
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the innocent but bewildered wife is insidiously clever, 
and the suspense built up to the last ditch solution is 
fine. Up to the best of the “Red Badge”’ series. 


* * * 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts 
The Mary Roberts Rinehart Crime Book 
Rinehart. Aug. 12,1957. 505p. $3.95. 


Complementing the previously published Mary Roberts 
Rinehart Myster Book, (which contained The Circular 
Staircase, The Man in Lower Ten, and The Case of 
Jennie Brice), this volume brings together The Door, 
The Confession, and The Red Lamp. The three-in-one 
volume is a bargain for mystery lovers, and Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s skill in unfolding a story is triumphant in each 
of the three complicated tales she has told. It is recom- 
mended for the bedside table, as a gift, as a staple of 
the mystery and detection shelf, and for home and 
public libraries. 


* * * 


Carleton, Marjorie 
The Night of the Good Children 
Morrow. Aug. 7, 1957. 192p. $2.95. 


Mrs. Carleton tells a suspenseful tale of an attempted 


kidnapping that should keep even the blase reader 
edging forward in his chair. On the loose and on the 


run after having his face remade by plastic surgery, 
Fingel the Fanner decides to make the money needed 


BEST SELLERS 
University of Scranton 


SCRANTON 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
Return Postage Guaranteed 
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Best SELLgR; 


for his get-away to South America by snatching the 
twenty-month-old son of successful architect Bentop, 
The Bentons leave young David in the care of a baby. 
sitter of 16, who brings with her to her assignmen 
three of her teen-age friends. When they have to leaye 
the house because of a leak in the gas pipes, Fanne, 
thinks luck is running his way. How nearly he come 
to his goal keeps excitement mounting. What is good 
about this is that the young people are all “good chil. 
dren,” devoted and ingenious. Better than average js 
the rating for this one. 


* * * 
CORRECTION, PLEASE! 


** Tt has come to our attention that a misprint of some 
long standing has rated Edward Gilbert’s The Silve 
Spoon as IV. The rating should be IIb, suitable fo 
adults, but marred by some immoral situations and 
language. 


** Mrs. Virginia Patterson of Macmillan calls attention 
to an error in the July Ist issue review of Christopher 
Bush’s The Case of the Extra Man, in which we 
counted this thriller as the 18th case published by Mr. 
Bush. It is the 48th, and 71-year-old Mr. Bush, who 
also publishes straight novels under the pseudonym of 
Michael Home has two more mysteries (under his own 
name) coming out soon: One in the Fall, one in the 
Spring. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter 
Scranton, Penna. 
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